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III.— WORD-ACCENT IN EARLY LATIN VERSE. 
First Paper. 

The greater harmony between word-accent and verse-ictus in 
early Latin iambic and trochaic verse has been generally re- 
garded as due to the stress-quality of the accent. Though it is 
granted that the fundamental structural principle followed in this 
early verse was that based on differences of quantity, as it was in 
the Greek models, yet with the possibility, which in present opin- 
ion amounts almost to certainty, that the Latin accent was not a 
pitch-accent, but a stress-accent, this assumed stress is thought 
to have had a considerable influence in shaping the verse, and 
especially to have resulted in giving the verse, in early times, a 
more pronounced " accentual " character than it possessed in the 
classical period. As it happens, all our extensive specimens of 
this early verse are preserved to us in comedy, whose language 
is necessarily that of every-day life and thus enjoys a freedom 
from conventionalities not permitted in other classes of poetry. 
On general principles it does not seem altogether strange, there- 
fore, that certain departures from the Greek form of the metres 
in question should be connected with their introduction into that 
form of early Latin literature with which we are best acquainted. 
And indeed, in addition to what appears to be the influence of 
a Latin stress-accent, there is the neglect of the quantity in the 
inner theses 1 of the iambic and trochaic dipody ; and both of 
these deviations from the model have seemed so natural in the 
early comic poets, and apparently due to such evident causes, 
that little effort has been made to go beneath the surface for an 
explanation. 

I. 

In a general way, we may say that a verse is produced by the 
alternation of syllables having prominence with syllables lacking 
prominence. It goes without saying that a syllable having 
prominence in poetry has prominence also in the ordinary pro- 

1 By theses are meant the weak parts of the verse, those which do not have 
the ictus. 
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nunciation of the word in prose, and that a syllable having or 
lacking prominence elsewhere must have or lack it also when 
employed in poetry. To the extent, then, to which the syllable 
having the accent coincides with the arsis in early Latin verse, 
this fact of coincidence itself might furnish a presumption that 
the syllable mentioned had a prominence by virtue of the accent. 
This presumption is, however, greatly weakened by even a 
slight acquaintance with the facts of the verse itself. For it 
appears very clearly that, whatever may be the part played by the 
accent, this class of verse is constructed according to quantity, 
and that while long syllables without the accent are found in 
the arsis in practically every line, single short syllables which 
have the accent are never found there. In other words, while the 
quantity always prevails over the accent, the accent never prevails 
over the quantity and has clearly no independent force to make 
itself felt in the verse apart from the quantity. It remains there- 
fore to consider whether the accent played the part of a general 
reinforcing stress which, when added to a syllable of long 
quantity, made the prominence of this syllable all the more 
marked, and when added to a short syllable, partly raised 
it also out of the obscurity to which its quantity alone would 
have condemned it — for this is the only kind of accent-stress that 
can with any probability have played a part in early Latin verse. 
If we examine an early Latin verse, say an iambic senarius, we 
must needs take as our starting-point the fact that upon its first 
introduction into Latin, this verse can only have been a copy 
from the iambic trimeter of the Greek drama. Considering it 
as a copy, we find a flagrant violation of quantity in certain 
parts. While in the arses and the last thesis the quantity prac- 
tically does not depart from that of the model, we find it quite 
generally disregarded in the other two theses which were kept 
pure in Greek, namely the second and the fourth. This disregard 
of quantity can not be due to absolute uncertainty of the quantity 
in Latin words, for the same syllables which are wrongly used in 
the theses, are practically always used correctly in the arses. 
Nor, on the other hand, does this disregard of quantity arise 
from utter indifference to the distinctions between the two kinds 
of theses, for the last thesis is always pure in Latin, no less than 
in Greek, and among the other theses also there is, even in early 
Latin, a very considerable variation in the proportion of long 
and short syllables which they contain. This is clear from a 
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count of the theses — resolutions being omitted — of the 553 iambic 
senarii of the Trinummus, which yields the following result: 

Number of thesis 

long syllables 
short syllables 

percentage of shorts 18+ 42 — 24 — 38 — 12 — 100 

It will be seen that the percentage of short syllables in the 
second and fourth theses, which were always short in Greek, is 
much larger than it is in the first, third and fifth. Much the same 
proportion holds for all the early dramatists, comic as well as 
tragic, though in the more careful writers, like Ennius and Terence, 
the percentage of short syllables in the theses of the second and the 
fourth foot is somewhat greater than in other writers. To be sure, 
by the time of Ennius and Terence, and especially with the writers 
of togatae and praetextatae, the peculiarities of the iambic and 
trochaic verse of the drama were no longer due so much to incor- 
rect copying of Greek verse, as they were due to correct adher- 
ence to the forms established by Roman predecessors. But with 
the first writers of Latin iambic and trochaic verse it was a differ- 
ent matter. They are to be held responsible for setting the pre- 
cedent and creating the type. 

But why was it that these first Roman playwrights did not 
reproduce the metres of their originals more accurately ? There 
are two possible answers: 1. They may have had an imperfect 
mental image of the form of the verse, when they set about to 
reproduce it; 2. They may have experienced difficulties from the 
crude and unsuitable nature of the language in which they tried 
to reproduce their mental image of the model, the image itself 
being perfect. The facts seem to indicate that the peculiarities of 
early Latin verse were the result of a combination of these two 
conditions. 

It is evident from the structure of early Latin metre, that the 
writer's mental image of the quantity of the different syllables in 
the Greek models was not equally clear for all parts of the verse. 
In the case of the iambic trimeter he must have been distinctly 
conscious of the nature of the arses and the last thesis, but much 
more vaguely conscious of the nature of the other theses. This 
can only have been due to the fact that the attention rested more 
directly upon the arses and the last thesis of the Greek verse. 
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And in again giving outward form to such a mental image, in 
which some parts were vague and others were distinct, it is but 
natural that the attention was again fixed upon the distinct parts 
and that they were more correctly reproduced as to quantity than 
the others. 

In this way we might account in a simple manner for a neglect of 
some of the theses. But, at the same time, it is hard to imagine that 
the writers in question would have written such faulty theses if 
they had attempted to reproduce the verses in Greek instead of 
Latin. At least none of those who actually wrote Greek dramas 
ever allowed himself such a neglect of quantity. It would seem 
then, that after all the most indispensable factor in the explanation 
of the peculiarities of early Latin dramatic verse was the condition 
of the Latin language. But it was not the only factor, as appears 
from what has already been mentioned, namely that the Roman 
dramatist could on occasion be quite as accurate in quantity in 
the Latin verse, as the Greek dramatist was in the Greek verse. 
The certain thing is that this accuracy was possible in Latin only in 
those parts of the verse whose precise quantitative character was 
clearly marked in the writer's mental image. 

The most important thing, however, is still to be considered. 
That the early Roman writers were more clearly conscious of the 
quantity employed in Greek, and to be employed in Latin, in 
some parts of the verse than in others, has just been shown from 
the way in which they universally treated the different parts. If 
we look at these parts a little more closely, we shall find some 
other interesting facts. We find that while the quantity is care- 
fully observed in the first five arses and in the last thesis of the 
Latin senarius, there are two places among this number where 
the metrical treatment is unusually strict. These are the last 
thesis and the fifth arsis, immediately preceding it. 1 Of these two, 
as is well known, the last thesis is the only thesis whose quantity 
is absolutely pure in early Latin. In addition to being pure, this 
thesis is almost entirely free also from resolution, and altogether 
free from the irregularities that attend resolution, " semi-hiatus " 
and " iambic shortening." The fifth arsis has resolution much 
less frequently than the other arses, does not have the "semi- 
hiatus", nor does it allow the two syllables of its resolution to 

1 The syllables referred to are the two marked " a " in the following line : 
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stand in two separate words, and the cases of " iambic shortening " 
found in it are extremely rare. 

Upon further investigation we find also that the accented 
syllable of words has a strong tendency to drift to those positions 
in the verse where we find the quantity accurately observed. So 
while it is a well-known fact that the accented syllable stands in 
the arses with unusual frequency in early Latin, it is also true 
that many more accented syllables are found in the last thesis 
than in any of the other theses. A count of the senarii of the 
Trinummus gives the following result: 

Number of thesis I II III IV V VI 

Accented syllables 143 47 37 69 177 246 

These facts and figures should positively prove one thing about 
the accented syllable, namely that if it had a stress, this stress 
did not, as such, have the slightest influence upon the form of 
these early Latin verses. The only way in which such a stress- 
influence could manifest itself would be in a coincidence of the 
accented syllables with the arses. And it would, of course, also 
be true that if there was an accent-stress which gave the accented 
syllable greater prominence by resting upon it, as the theory of 
accentual influence must assume, the recognition of this greater 
prominence by the writer, or in other words, the extent of coinci- 
dence of the accented syllable with the arsis, would be greatest 
wherever the difference between an arsis and a preceding or fol- 
lowing thesis was clearest and most decisive in the writer's mental 
image of the verse. For there, if anywhere, it would be natural 
for the writer to attempt to concentrate all possible prom- 
inence to be found in words, whether of quantity or of accent, 
upon the unusually prominent part of the verse, the arsis, and to 
remove it from the thesis. 

Just such a case we have found in the fifth arsis of the senarius 
and the following thesis. The vigorous effort made by the 
writer to preserve clearly the distinction in quantity between 
these two parts of the verse, is sufficiently evident from the re- 
luctance, already noticed, with which anything but a single short 
is admitted to the thesis, or a single long to the arsis. But 
unfortunately for the theory of accentual influence, while the 
quantity, which every one accepts at least as the primary prin- 
ciple of structure, shows beyond a doubt the rhythmical effort 
made at this point in the verse toward a decisive distinction 
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between the two syllables, the accent not only fails to support 
this effort, but runs directly counter to it. For there is no arsis 
in the line which has fewer, and no thesis which has more accented 
syllables than those just referred to. 

It is not possible to explain away this circumstance by saying 
that at the end of the verse there was necessarily a certain 
amount of conflict between arsis and accent which could not be 
so easily avoided there as in the middle of the verse. For, as a 
matter of fact, Plautus made hardly as much effort in his senarii 
to keep the accented syllables out of the last thesis, as Horace 
did in his trimeters, which was none at all. Of the 553 senarii 
of the Trinummus, 246 (44 + ^) have an accented syllable in the 
last thesis, and 288 (56 — $) in the fifth arsis. In the 311 iambic 
trimeters of Horace's Epodes the number is 131 and 178 
(42+ and 58 — f) respectively. The completeness, on the other 
hand, with which the harmony of accent and ictus became estab- 
lished at the end of all iambic and trochaic verses in late Latin, 
in many cases without any neglect of quantity whatever, shows 
beyond a doubt that such a thing was at least possible. 1 

The relation that actually does exist between the accented 
syllables and particular parts of the verse is rather this, that a 
close approach to purity, i. e. consistency in the use of quantity, 
at any place in the verse, goes hand in hand with a relatively 
large number of accented syllables in that place. With regard 
to the arses this proposition will be readily accepted, but it is a 
fact, and can easily be shown, that it is true no less of the theses. 
In comparing the different theses, however, with reference to the 
number of accented syllables found in them, it is manifestly un- 
fair to include those of the second and of the third foot of the 
senarius, since the prevailing caesura practically ensures a final 
syllable for the thesis of the third foot, and thus prevents an 
accented syllable from standing there, while the same caesura 
also practically excludes the accented syllable from the thesis of 
the second foot, except only in the rare cases when a monosyl- 
lable stands immediately before this caesura.' But if we com- 

1 Full statistics of the relation between accent and arsis in late Latin are 
collected in the writer's dissertation, " The Origin of Rhythmical Verse in 
Late Latin" (Chicago, 1900). 

5 Exceptions may of course occur through the elision of final syllables. 
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pare the remaining theses with each other, we get the following 
results for the various early authors •} 
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This table shows not only for early Latin verse in general, but 
for all the authors individually — the only exception is the sixth 
as compared with the fifth foot in Ennius and Accius — that the 
relation between the number of accented syllables and the degree 

'As has been mentioned before, all resolutions have, for present purposes, 
been left entirely out of account as tending to obscure the actual relation 
between long and short syllables. The percentages in the table given above 
are therefore not percentages of the total number of verses, but of the sum 
of all single long and short syllables found in that particular part of the 
verse. The actual number of longs and shorts found in the four theses under 
discussion is: 
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of quantitative consistency in a particular part of the verse 
is universal and positive. We find the smallest number of ac- 
cented syllables (217) in the fourth thesis, where the proportion 
of short to long is as 39+ to 61 — . The number of accented 
syllables is more than twice as high (483) in the first thesis, 
where the proportion of short to long is as 18+ to 82 — . The 
number is still higher (668) in the fifth thesis, where the pro- 
portion of short to long is as 11 — to 89 + . But it is highest 
of all (834) in the sixth thesis, where the same quantity is found 
without any variation whatever. 

In looking for the significance of these figures, we must re- 
member that those who first composed Greek metres in Latin, 
did not find in the latter language conditions quite so simple as 
those which existed later, when the influence of Greek rules 
of prosody had, for purposes of poetry, reduced all differences 
between syllables in Latin to a single one, that between long and 
short. The language-material which the first dramatic writers 
in Latin must needs employ in writing their comedies was the 
colloquial idiom, whose daily usage in any tongue presents 
almost innumerable shades of quantity, not to mention pitch and 
stress. And not only must the grades of prominence have been 
many, but we are also aware that a given syllable of a word does 
not even under all conditions have a uniform value in speech. 
Under circumstances like these, even the slightest indication of a 
preference of a particular syllable for a special purpose must be 
important, and when there is a decided tendency, such as we 
noticed in the case of accented syllables, both long and short, 
to gravitate toward certain parts of the verse having a common 
characteristic, we are surely justified in laying great emphasis 
upon this fact, and in seeing a close relation between the accent 
and the peculiar characteristic common to these parts of the 
verse. 

Making verse, generally speaking, consists in making such 
an arrangement of the available sound-units, or syllables, of 
the language, that the latter come to stand in series in which a 
certain distinctive characteristic possessed by some syllables recurs 
at definite intervals, and in which the syllables possessing this 
distinction alternate with syllables which, to a greater or less 
extent, do not possess it. But unless a new verse-form is being 
invented, the exact nature of the series thus to be produced is 
already present as a verse-image in the writer's mind. For 
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practical purposes, therefore, verse-making is merely an adapt- 
ing of the characteristics of speech to the peculiarities of this 
mental verse-image. So we are certain in saying that the main 
characteristic of the verse-images of the first Latin dramatists, 
which they received from the Greek models, was the alternation 
of long and short elements, and we find it natural that these 
writers should have employed those syllables of the Latin lan- 
guage at any particular place in the verse, which in Latin speech 
were found to possess the qualities that agreed with the peculiar- 
ities of the mental image of the verse in that place 1 . In addition 
to mere differences in quantity, we found further that there must 
have been differences between one part of this verse-image 
and another, in the clearness and definiteness with which the 
mind realized the particular quantity required, whether long or 
short. So the last thesis in the mental image of the iambic 
trimeter must have been distinctly short, and the first five arses 
quite as distinctly long, while the other theses, as well as the last 
arsis, upon which the attention of the ear had not rested so 
directly, were in the mental image more vaguely defined as to 
their quantity. 

Now, if the accented syllable was used by preference for those 
parts of the verse whose quantity was clearly defined in the verse- 
image, there is one sure conclusion which we can draw as to the 
character of the accented syllable, namely that its quantity, 
whether long or short, was more definitely and clearly realized 
in the mental image of the word than the quantity of the other 
syllables. And in the word as in the verse, this superior clearness 
must have been due to the fact that the accented syllable for 
some reason had the attention resting upon it more directly, that 
it was, we might say, the center of attention in the word. 

1 With regard to the accentual hexameters in English, which will occur to 
one in this connection, it may be well to say that the verse-image of the 
ancient hexameter existing in the minds of the modern poets in question, 
had, no doubt, as its main characteristic, a much too vigorous stress of the 
ictus, such a one as they acquired when they learned to scan their " arma 
viriimque cano." But even when it is possible for an English poet to divest 
himself entirely of his peculiar training in Latin and of the metrical practice 
of his own language, it will still be found that any imitation, in English, of 
Latin or Greek metres will be accentual as well-as quantitative. This is 
necessarily the case, since the accent practically monopolizes long quantity 
in English words. For illustration compare the alcaics and hendecasyllabics 
of Tennyson. 
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But that the accented syllable did not have the quality of stress 
to any appreciable degree is, aside from the conclusive fact of its 
preference for the pure thesis in Latin, shown by the further fact 
that it did not cripple the other syllables of the word. So far 
from robbing them of length, or of all vocal character whatsoever, 
as is so often the case in English, the quantity of the unaccented 
syllables in early Latin became, with the exception of a few word- 
endings, quite as clear and definite as that of the accented syllables, 
whenever these unaccented syllables stood in the arses or in the 
last thesis, and were thus for the time brought directly under the 
attention. 1 

1 The chief arguments that have been advanced for a stress-accent in this 
connection, are drawn from the phenomena of " vowel -weakening " and syncope. 

" Vowel-weakening" — The former of these, by which is meant the change, 
for example, of a short a to a short i when a word receives a prefix, as /acio, 
efficio, appears to have come about mainly in prehistoric times, and must, 
therefore, be handled with care. This much is true, however, that a stress- 
accent could contribute to bringing about this change only in case it fell on 
the syllable before or the syllable after the one affected, for if the accent fell 
on the so-called " weakened " syllable itself, it would clearly be adding weak- 
ness to the syllable instead of strength, and could therefore not be looked upon 
as a stress-accent. As a matter of fact, no distinction of this kind exists be- 
tween the syllables of the word. The "weakening" occurs with much the 
same frequency in the accented syllable as in the others. To maintain the 
theory, therefore, it has been necessary to take refuge in the assumption of a 
prehistoric accent on the first syllable of the word. 

But even if we allow this assumption, it is difficult to see how a stress-accent 
could have the effect which is claimed for it. For the " weakening," as it 
actually occurs, is universally a change from a vowel of lower to one of higher 
pitch (/ to i, U to / or i, au to «, &c), and not a change from long to short, for 
example (au becomes u, not it; ae becomes i, not t). Now, a change from long 
to short might be true evidence of a neighboring stress-accent, (cf. our customary 
pronunciation am&bdmus); but no one would wish to maintain that an un- 
stressed syllable is naturally pronounced at a higher pitch. 

A much more plausible explanation may at least be suggested. The changes 
just mentioned occur when the word is lengthened, by a prefix or otherwise, 
as /acio, efficio ; cano, cecini ; carmen, carminis. This additional syllable is of 
course an additional draft upon the air-reserve in the lungs. To make the air- 
reserve hold out under the changed conditions, an unconscious and automatic 
adjustment naturally takes place, of a kind that will neutralize the extra de- 
mand. This adjustment consists in the contraction of the vocal passage, so as 
to let less breath escape in a given time. And this contraction in itself means 
a sound of higher pitch. 

Syncope. — If we turn to the argument for a stress-accent which is drawn from 
the syncope of short inter-consonantal vowels, as for instance, virdis for viridis. 
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On the other hand it is easy to see that the clearness of the 
accented syllable has a reality apart from those verse-positions 
which lay directly under the attention. For in the second and 
fourth theses of the senarius the accented syllable much more 
nearly preserves the purity which these theses have in Greek, 

we find one of the strongest single arguments that can be made for the theory 
that the Latin accent was stress. For in spite of exceptional cases WViepuir- 
tiae for pueritiae, viglias for vigilias, the syncopation occurs, for all practical 
purposes, only in the unaccented syllables. Here we have at least something 
which, we must confess, could come about through stress of the accent. 

If we look more closely, however, we are met at the very outset by the fact 
that while syncopation of short syllables is of common occurrence throughout 
the history of the language, the reduction of long vowels to short ones, with 
the exception of a few final syllables, where it is due to other causes, as we 
shall see, is not common. Surely, it is even more natural to expect the unac- 
cented long syllables to become short, than to expect the unaccented short 
syllables to disappear altogether. Our own customary pronunciation, in 
which we certainly stress the accented syllable, will illustrate. We can hardly 
help saying am&bdmus instead of atnabdmus, but we never say valdus instead 
of validus, nor frigdus instead of frigidus. If then the accent did not have 
the more natural result to be expected from a stress, the less natural result was 
in all probability not due to it either, but to some other cause. 

It is evident from ancient testimony that the syncopated and unsyncopated 
forms of words were often current side by side. The question of the compar- 
ative merit of the two forms seems to have been a subject of discussion. Cf. 
the preference of Augustus for caldum (Quint. I 6, ig), which grammarians con- 
demn as a barbarism. The trouble must have been caused by the actual pro- 
nunciation of the words, and the explanation would seem to be about as follows. 

The pronunciation of consonants in Latin, as we know, was much more dis- 
tinct than it is in English. When two consonants stood together in a word, 
and both of them were pronounced with their full individual sound, it was 
impossible, except in cases where these consonants merged readily into each 
other, to avoid a slight intervening vowel sound in passing from one to the 
other. This "parasitic" vowel sound in some cases found its way into the 
spelling of the Latin words, especially as i or a, while in other cases it remained 
unwritten. But whether written or unwritten, this sound must have been more 
or less distinctly heard, in good as well as careless pronunciation, and we 
know, from the attention given to the subject by the grammarians, that it was 
a source of constant trouble to the schoolmaster. And well it might be, for in 
addition to these " parasitic " vowels, there were numerous other short vowels 
with a good legal right to their place, which were represented by the same 
letters as the "parasitic" vowels and, as this fact shows, did not differ 
materially from them in pronunciation. By the average man these two classes 
of short vowel sounds would, under such circumstances, naturally be treated 
alike, i. e. while some would perhaps be pronounced more, and others less 
distinctly, and some, as the inscriptions show, were certainly written, and 
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than do other syllables of the word. The senarii of the Trinummus 
show the following distribution of syllables in the theses: 

VI. 



246 



Accented: 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


v. 


Long, 
Short, 
Before the accent 


105 
38 


16 
3i 


28 
9 


24 

45 


173 

4 


Long, 
Short, 
Final : 


78 
26 


94 

94 


38 
25 


69 

30 


66 
22 


Long, 
Short, 




101 
46 


275 
76 


159 

5i 


135 
3i 



13 

If we add together the three outer theses (I, III and V), whose 
quantity is undetermined in Greek, we have 





Long. 


Short. 


% Short. 


Accented, 


306 


51 


H + 


Before the accent, 


I84 


73 


29 — 


Final, 


4IO 


107 


21 — 



others were not, this distinction would, in the nature of the case, be made 
without any reference to the origin of the vowels, and would therefore not 
be the same in all cases and at all times. Even the scholar must have had 
his difficulties, with no rule but past practice in spelling and the occasional 
analogy of a Greek word to guide him. Even in our own day, with Sanskrit 
and the mass of other comparative material, it does not seem possible, in very 
many cases, to establish anything beyond the general fact of the confusion. 
That this confusion could more easily arise in unaccented syllables than in 
accented ones is plain, if the latter, as was certainly the case, possessed a cer- 
tain distinction among the syllables of the word, which served to give them 
more of the speaker's attention and thus tended to preserve their peculiar vocal 
character much more faithfully than that of the syllables which did not enjoy 
the speaker's attention to the same degree. But even if we leave this out of 
account altogether, a confusion between parasitic and other short vowels in 
the accented syllable was almost impossible for the reason that the parasitic 
vowel hardly ever came to stand in the accented syllable. In any individual 
word, an accent on a parasitic vowel is possible only on the supposition that 
the accent had previously stood on the vacant interval between the two conso- 
nants where the vowel in question arose. It is, of course, possible to think of 
such a syllable coming by the accent by chance, when the accent is shifted 
through changes in the end of the word, due to declension or conjugation. 
But when the parasitic vowel has once become fixed to the extent that it main- 
tains itself under the changes described, it is, for all practical purposes, no 
longer a parasitic vowel at all, but a fixed and recognized part of the word, 
at least so far as the individual speaker or writer is concerned. 
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If we add the two theses (II and IV) which are pure in Greek 
but not in Latin, we have 





Long. 


Short. 


% Short. 


Accented, 


40 


76 


66 — 


Before the accent, 


I63 


124 


43 + 


Final, 


260 


97 


27 + 



Our conclusion, then, for the character of the accented syllable 
in Latin, so far as the early verse is concerned, would be that 
there was no stress upon it of any appreciable force, that is, none 
that was strong enough to have an influence upon the metrical 
structure, but that the quantity of the accented syllable was 
nevertheless more stable, i. e., more clearly defined in the mental 
image of the word, than the quantity of the other syllables, or 
in other words, that the accented syllable, for some reason and 
to some extent, was the center of attention in the word. 1 

II. 

It remains to see whether we can find out how this syllable 
could come to occupy the center of consciousness, even though, 
aside from a possible long quantity, it had no other appreciable 
strength or stress in pronunciation, which could have served to 
direct attention to it. 

What impresses us most about the Latin accent is the unvaried 
monotony of its position. It can not stand on the final syllable, 2 
nor more than a certain limited distance from it. It does not 
fall upon a syllable of special significance, because of its sig- 
nificance, but accidentally, if at all. In fact, it possesses no 
individuality whatever, but is shifted from one of its two places 
to the other by the chance of length or brevity. This whole 
condition of things strikes us as thoroughly mechanical. We 
might almost suspect that it was the invention of some enter- 
prising pedagogue, if it were not that the unanimity and uni- 
versality in the treatment of the subject by the Latin grammarians, 

1 If the quantity in proper names is less carefully observed than in other 
words, this is to some extent due, no doubt, to the frequent necessity of fitting 
them into a metre which is not suited to receive them. But it must not be 
forgotten, that the pronunciation of proper names is, in itself, in daily practice, 
subject to much greater variations and irregularities than the pronunciation 
of other words. 

5 Cases like " illic ", " addiic ", &c, can of course hardly count as exceptions. 
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and their comparison of the position of the Latin accent with that 
of Greek, lead us to believe that the accent in Latin must be a 
matter of some importance. At the same time the wide and 
careful treatment accorded to the rules for the place of the Latin 
accent, in spite of their great simplicity, suggests that its position 
was far from being at all times and unmistakably marked by a 
distinguishing characteristic of pronunciation. We are com- 
pelled, therefore, by the testimony of the grammarians, as well 
as by that of early metres, to be prepared to take account of even 
the slightest indications that may lead us to a conclusion. 

Of one thing we may be sure as a beginning, namely, that the 
accent has some sort of connection with the end of the word. 
If now we take as our starting-point the difference in definiteness 
of quantity which the structure of early verse led us to assume 
between the accented syllable and other syllables of the word, 
we readily see that the final syllable, or syllables, of an inflected 
word must necessarily leave a less definite and stable impression 
on the mind, owing to the changes which inflection makes them 
undergo in form and quantity. It can not be objected to this 
statement that the inflectional endings, representing, as they do, 
distinctions of person, number, &c, must consequently be dis- 
tinct and even prominent in pronunciation. For these endings, 
the personal endings in verbs, for instance, are not used to point 
a distinction at all. An unemphatic " we ", as in " we heard the 
explosion ", is expressed in Latin by the ending " -mus ", but 
when a real distinction of persons is to be made, as for example 
between " we " and " you ", the ending does not suffice in Latin, 
but separate words "nos" and "vos " are employed. 

But in addition to this the final syllables of a word are subject 
to still further conditions that constantly tend to weaken them as 
compared with the other syllables. If a word is pronounced by 
itself, or if it stands before a full pause at the end of a clause 
or sentence, with very few exceptions the end of this word 
naturally suffers not only a decided decline of pitch, but, in a 
smaller degree, of vocal effort in general, and hence of vigor and 
length. In the exertion which is put forth to pronounce the 
words and syllables of the sentence, and especially in the tension 
of the vocal chords which this pronunciation involves, the pause 
at the end is anticipated, as it were, by a gradual descent of the 
last word. 

It is natural that this descent should begin after the last 
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prominent syllable preceding the end of the word. Such a 
prominent syllable would, in a Latin word, be the last long- 
preceding the final syllable, when there is such a long. Thus in 
" produco " or " praefectum ", the decline itself would involve 
only the last syllable; in " praefeceras " it would affect the last 
two syllables. If there are no long syllables preceding the final, 
the descent would of course have to occur the same as in other 
words, but we can easily see how there might then be a wavering 
as to the precise short syllable which was to mark the beginning 
of the decline. If the doctrine of "two shorts equal to a long" 
was not a pure fiction, a word like " dederas" would offer some- 
what the same conditions for the descent as "duco", "familiam " 
would correspond somewhat to " feceram." Still, at the same 
time, the mere number of syllables would have its influence, and 
the fact that in words like "produco" and "praefeceram " there 
could be no sort of doubt as to the number of syllables that 
shared in the descent, must have had the effect of setting up 
such words as the types, to which other words in which there 
might be more or less doubt, because they had no long syllables 
in the two places before the final, would naturally come to 
conform. And if we wish to draw conclusions from a com- 
parison of the Plautine scansion of words like "familiam" and 
"facilius" and the iron-clad "three syllable" rule of the later 
grammarians, we may say that the "three syllable" tendency 
finally prevailed over the other. 

But while the last syllable or syllables of a Latin word suffered 
the decline mentioned, when the word was pronounced by itself 
or before a pause, they did not, of course, suffer such a decline 
when they stood closely before other words in the same sentence. 
In the latter case there was probably no very appreciable promi- 
nence of one syllable over another, except such prominence as 
the syllable may have possessed through its long quantity and 
what that brings in its train. This is clearly shown by the Latin 
grammarians in their rules for the pronunciation of a word which 
may be used either as a preposition or as an adverb. When a 
preposition stands before its case, we read, 1 it has no accent, but 
when it stands alone or, in other words, when it is used as an 
adverb, it has the accent on the usual syllable. Some gram- 

1 The passages of the grammarians are collected in Schoell, De accentu 
linguae latinae, p. 179 ff. 
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marians * go so far as to say that prepositions before their nouns 
have the accent on the last syllable, as " circiim litora ", but this 
statement is, no doubt, due only to the half-conscious effort to 
emphasize a distinction between the prepositional and adverbial 
pronunciation of the word. 1 Such statements can easily be 
duplicated from certain elementary grammars of the French 
language, which assert that French words always have the 
accent on the final syllable. The grammarian Pompeius gives 
us the true state of affairs when, with his habitual frankness, he 
says (Keil V, p. 130 (or 131): " nam quando dicimus pon£ (\i\\\- 
mam habere accentum), non ideo dicimus, quia sic debet dici, 
sed ut sit discretio." Cf. Quintilian, Inst. Orat. I 5, 25-29. 

In considering this matter, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that when a grammarian set about to pronounce a word to 
himself or, which amounts to the same thing, when he imagined 
a word pronounced, for the purpose of discovering its accented 
syllable, this pronunciation, or imagined pronunciation, would 
almost inevitably have the falling inflection, that is, it would be 
the pronunciation which prevails at the end, not that which pre- 
vails in the body of the sentence. When a word, however, was 
used either as a preposition or as an adverb, the natural mode 
of procedure in determining the place of the accent for each, 
would be to think of the adverb as a separate word, and, by way 
of distinction, to pronounce or think of the preposition together 
with its object. How natural it is to do this, an unprejudiced 
effort on our own part, to discover, in English, a possible difference 
in pronunciation between " before ", the adverb, and " before ", 
the preposition, will clearly show. 

There is another point, however, which must be carefully 
considered. While, generally speaking, it is certainly natural to 
pronounce a word individually and with the falling inflection, 
when we wish to get it before our mind's eye for inspection, it 
is no less true that the total experience which we have had in 
the use of a particular word, has produced a composite image of 
that word in our minds, and that it is this composite mental 
image which, disturbing factors aside, must, to some extent at 
least, determine our actual pronunciation of the word. Now, in 

'Schoell, p. 177, 178. 

s Schoell, p. I27ff., "Causa discretionis ", " necessitas separandi", "ratio 
distinguendi", " ne confusibilitas aliqua nascatur." 
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the formation of this composite image, the peculiar pronunciation 
of a word before a pause will, of course, have its share. In other 
words, the normal pronunciation of a word will necessarily show 
some traces of the pronunciation which it has at the end of the 
sentence, where the last syllable or two are depressed. Or we 
may say that a word frequently used at the end of the sentence 
will, generally speaking, show a greater difference between the 
pronunciation of the final syllables and that of the accented syllable 
than one which is rarely or never used in that position. 

This makes it quite clear, too, why not only prepositions, but 
also conjunctions are sometimes represented by the grammarians 
as having no accent. 1 For, like prepositions, these words 
naturally do not stand before a pause, and their normal pronun- 
ciation can not, therefore, show any sort of permanent distinction 
between an "accented" syllable and the syllable or syllables fol- 
lowing it. As the ends of these words are never made to suffer a 
decline, the composite mental image will, in their case, have no 
element in it that will tend in any way to fix the attention upon that 
syllable which immediately precedes the final syllables, which in 
most words do suffer a decline, in such a way as to lead the gram- 
marians to speak of an " accented " syllable in special terms. 2 

Now, to understand exactly what is the nature of this distinction 
of the accented syllable we must realize clearly what the depres- 
sion before a pause means for that syllable. We may accomplish 
this in a rough way, if in a word, "procuratoribus", for instance, 
we imagine the last two syllables depressed, as they would be 
before a pause, and then represent the individual syllables by up- 
right lines of a height corresponding to their individual prominence. 
Then we may draw an oblique line from the upper end of the ver- 
tical line that stands for " -bus" to the upper end of the line that 
stands for "pro-", to represent the ground level of the word. 
We shall then find that the upright line representing the syllable 
" tor " projects highest above the oblique line, even though taken 
in its full length, as representing the absolute prominence of this 

1 For the passages see Schoell, De ace, p. 194 ff. 

2 The slighting of the syllable which, according to the rule, should have the 
accent, in words like inde, untie, nempe perhaps furnishes an illustration of this 
principle in early verse. The scansion of the forms of ille and iste in early 
verse may also be mentioned in this connection, for they are likewise words 
that practically never stand at the end of a sentence and, on the other hand, 
generally stand directly before other words. 
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syllable, the same upright line is no higher than the lines which 
stand for the syllables preceding it. It is this relative prominence 
of the "accented " syllable which will, as we saw, necessarily form 
part of the vocal associations of every word which may at any 
time stand in a position that involves such a depression of the 
final syllables as that of which we have spoken. 

Just how much the normal pronunciation of a word (by which 
we mean the exact reproduction by the voice of the composite 
mental image of the word) will be affected by the peculiarities of 
its pronunciation before a pause, is a point not so easy to deter- 
mine. We may perhaps be sure of this, however, that the various 
distinctive qualities of the accented syllable will be the same in 
kind and relative importance as compared with each other, in the 
normal pronunciation as they are in the pronunciation at the end 
of a sentence, but that these qualities will of course all be far less 
prominent in the former pronunciation than in the latter. 

If we consider the matter in this light for a little while, it may 
appear to us that perhaps the Latin grammarians, from Varro on, 
do not deserve all the abuse for stupidity and lack of inde- 
pendence, which is so freely heaped upon them by our treatises 
and chapters on the Latin accent. It is a well-known fact that 
these grammarians almost unanimously describe the accented 
syllable in Latin by saying that it is higher in pitch than the others. 
This piece of evidence contemporary philology derives from 
Greek sources, without stopping to think that the only natural 
thing for a person to do, when considering the accent of two 
languages, is to conceive of the accent of the one with which he 
is less familiar in terms of the one with which he is more familiar, 
and not "vice versa," and further, that those men who counted 
for much and were used as authorities, were after all, for the most 
part, Romans, and not Greeks. 

Now, if we observe the way in which the voice falls off at the 
end of a sentence, we will discover that by far the most prominent 
and easily detected change is precisely the change in pitch. And 
if this is true in the English language, in which difference of stress 
is without question the chief element of rhythm, and in which 
therefore a decline of stress would seem to be the natural method 
of anticipating a pause at the end of the sentence, we may feel 
quite confident that decline in pitch was the prominent element 
in the falling inflection in Latin also, and that the grammarians 
who fixed the rules of Latin pronunciation, were probably guided 
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by Latin words, and not by Greek rules, when in one chapter 
they point out the difference between the place of the accent in 
Latin and in Greek, and in the next chapter tell us that the Latin 
accent was elevation of pitch. 1 

So far as metre is concerned, to be sure, a pitch accent, i. e. 
a relatively higher pitch in a particular syllable, is of very little 
consequence. For within the ordinary range of pitch employed 
by a person when speaking, there is no very appreciable difference 
between the exertion required to pronounce the high, and that 
required to pronounce the low syllables, at least the difference is 
very slight when compared, for instance, with the difference in the 
effort put forth to pronounce syllables of long and syllables 
of short quantity. Hence we may say that, so far as any influence 
upon the rhythm of verse is concerned, a pitch-accent is a factor 
which may be neglected, as we actually find it apparently playing 
no part whatever in Greek metre. But while this is no doubt 
true, a relatively higher pitch in the pronunciation of a particular 
syllable in the word has nevertheless the effect of giving that 
syllable a distinctive character, of singling it out from its fellows. 
From the standpoint of the speaker this means nothing more than 
that the syllable in question is the center of attention in the word. 
We have then from this side reached the same conclusion as to 
the accented syllable, which we had reached previously from our 
study of early verse. 

The same study of early verse, it will be recalled, led us to the 
conclusion that there was no accent-stress in Latin of sufficient 

1 Another charge of servility is brought against the Latin grammarians in 
the matter of the circumflex. It is easy to see, of course, that if the Latin 
accent was one of stress, a circumflex is a practical impossibility, since its very 
nature implies rise and fall in pitch. 

Lindsay (Lat. Lang. p. 153) also finds fault with the distinction made by the 
grammarians between " Rdma" and " Romae", and argues that " the quantity 
of the final syllable is the chief factor in Greek accent, but not in Latin, 
where the quantity of the paenultima takes its place, so that one would not 
expect the accent of the first syllable of RomS to differ from that of Romae." 
This criticism is based on the wording of the school grammar and is utterly 
unscientific. Why should not the character of the final syllable have an influ- 
ence upon the accent as well as that of the penultimate ? In the case of the 
falling inflection, which we have made the basis of our own explanation of the 
Latin accent, it surely does not seem strange that a single short final syllable, 
especially when preceded by a long, should be felt to be too slight to carry the 
descent of the sound, and that consequently this descent should involve the 
preceding syllable, entirely, if it is short, and the second half of it, if it is long. 
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importance to have an effect upon the structure of the metre. 
Indeed, if there is any yielding to accent-stress at all, it ought to 
appear especially at the ends of sentences where, as we have seen, 
the relative prominence of the accented syllable is certainly more 
positive than at any other place. But even in the cases where 
the end of the verse coincides with the end of the sentence in 
early Latin, it is not evident that there is any more decided 
preference for those endings in which ictus and accent fall to- 
gether, than there is when the end of the verse stands in the 
middle of the sentence. The senarius, for instance, ends in an 
iambic word just as freely when this ending concludes a sentence, 
as when it does not. Even under those conditions, therefore, 
where we might fairly expect the influence of a possible stress- 
accent to be strongest, we do not notice any effect of such an 
influence upon the verse. 

III. 

It still remains to make an examination of those statements of 
the grammarians about the Latin accent, which appear to describe 
it as a more vigorous stress. We have already called attention to 
the fact that a grammarian's observations on the accent are almost 
necessarily based on the pronunciation of individual words, i. e. 
on the same pronunciation that the word has at the end of the 
sentence. We may therefore feel safe in assuming, as a general 
principle, that whatever these grammarians say about the accent, 
necessarily gives, if anything, an exaggerated estimate of the rela- 
tive difference between the accented syllable and the rest of the 
word. 

There are three different statements of Latin grammarians which 
define the accent in Latin as a greater stress in unmistakable 
terms. They are by Pompeius (Keil V 126-7), by Servius Hon- 
oratus (Keil IV 426) and in the Codex Bernensis 16 (Anecdota 
Helvetica, p. XLV 17 H), 1 and their language clearly shows that 
they all represent the same tradition. Of the Codex Bernensis 
we need not speak, for it belongs to the ninth century and the 
passage in question is evidently nothing more than the repetition 
of a few catch-words like "anima verborum", "syllaba quae plus 
sonat", "accentus a cantu vocatus." 

The other two statements both occur in commentaries on 
Donatus, and their wording shows clearly enough that they 

1 Printed in Sch6ll, De accentu, p. 78. 
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amount to but a single one. They deserve special attention 
because, to prove that the accent is "louder sound", they both 
suggest a test which, in its simplicity and innocence, furnishes us 
with the neatest refutation of their own theory that we could wish 
for. Let us take the statement of Pompeius, the fuller of the two : 
" Ergo ilia syllaba quae accentum habet, plus sonat, quasi habet 
maiorem potestatem. Et quomodo invenimus ipsum accentum ? 
Et hoc traditum est. Sunt plerique qui naturaliter non habent acutas 
aures ad capiendos hos accentus et inducitur hac arte, finge tibi 
quasi vocem clamantis ad longe aliquem positum. Ut puta finge tibi 
aliquem illo loco contra stare et clama ad ipsum. Cum coeperis 
clamare, naturalis ratio exigit ut unam syllabam plus dicas a reli- 
quis illius verbi, et quam videris plus sonare a ceteris, ipsa habet 
accentum." 

Taken together with the detailed explanation of the simple rules 
for the place of the accent, which is everywhere given, this passage 
shows us that the position of the accented syllable was not easily 
recognized by the ear in ordinary speech. Especially does this 
seem to be true also of the alleged stress of the accent. To 
realize that the accented syllable actually "sounds louder", it is 
necessary to make it sound louder by shouting the word. For 
shouting consists, as everyone knows, not merely in louder utter- 
ance, but, more than that even, in concentration of effort upon cer- 
tain words or syllables, which is, in its turn, a simple physical 
necessity due to the unusual exertion. That the effort should in 
such a case be concentrated upon the " accented " syllable, is of 
course perfectly natural, if that syllable was the center of atten- 
tion ; but that the word should have to be shouted in order to 
make the greater stress on the accented syllable apparent to the 
average ear, means, if it means anything, that in ordinary pronun- 
ciation, even of the single word spoken by itself with the falling 
inflection, to say nothing about the body of the sentence, this 
" stress " on the accented syllable was not thus apparent. 

Now if these most positive and unmistakable statements on the 
side of the stress-accent make such a poor showing for it, we shall 
find it easier to refuse to this theory the benefit of the doubt in two 
other passages which are sometimes cited in favor of it, but whose 
meaning is not so evident. One is in Diomedes (Keil I 430) 
" accentus est acutus vel gravis vel inflexa elatio orationis vocisve 
intentio vel inclinatio acuto aut inflexo sono regens verba." The 
description of the accent as " anima vocis", which is found a few 
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lines further on, strongly suggests a connection with the tradition 
"plus sonat", for in at least two of the statements of the latter the 
expressions " anima vocis " and " anima verborum " are used in 
the same way as in the passage from Diomedes. On the other 
hand, the fact that Diomedes says that the accent is either " elatio " 
or "intentio" seems to indicate that he, or his authority, did not 
feel it possible or necessary to decide between pitch and stress, and 
presumably, that he did not feel either to be so prominent as to 
compel him to state the fact. The other passage, from Cledonius 
(Keil V 31-2), " acutus qui cursim profertur, ut drma, excusso 
enim sono dicendum est; circumflexus qui tractim, ut RSma; gravis 
qui pressa voce habet accentum ", has distinct references to quan- 
tity (cursim, tractim) and possibly to pitch (pressa voce), but 
" excusso sono", in which Seelmann (Ausspr. d. Lat., p. 28, 29) 
would see a reference to a stress-accent, can be clearly seen from 
the passage to be only a picturesque explanation of " cursim ", as 
if the sound were to be got rid of as quickly as possible. 

To return now from our somewhat lengthy digression, we may 
conclude from other sources of information about the accented 
syllable in Latin, as well as from the early metres, that there was 
no stress on it that could have been felt, to any extent, as a 
structural principle in early verse. On the other hand, the view 
toward which we were led by the peculiarities of early Latin 
verse, namely that the main difference between the accented 
syllable and the other syllables is that the former lay more 
directly under the attention, and was consequently more stable in 
quantity, is not contradicted, but rather upheld and strengthened 
by other pieces of evidence and other lines of reasoning as well. 

Terek Haute, Ind. J. J. SCHLICHER. 



